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Editorial Comment 


THE CASE FOR THE ANNUAL REPORT 


N a recent study of the comparative effec- 
tiveness of different methods of public 


reporting (see page 241 in this issue), 


Miriam Roher found that advertisement-like 
articles on the front page of a daily paper 
were more effective than the annual munici- 
pal report in implanting facts and figures 
about city affairs in the minds of citizens. 
At first glance Miss Roher’s findings appear 
to contradict, or at least to challenge, our 
longstanding espousal of the annual report 
as the keystone of a municipal reporting 
program. After a careful study of Miss 
Roher’s methods and conclusions, however, 
we fail to see any inherent conflict between 
her findings and our own beliefs. 

We were neither surprised nor chagrined 
to learn that Miss Roher’s cleverly written 
and attractively illustrated newspaper stories, 
each of which dealt with a single idea or fact, 
made a more lasting impression on the public 
mind than the comprehensive annual report. 
Even if the writing style and format of the 
annual report had been of the same high 
caliber as those of the newspaper stories— 
and they were not—we believe Miss Roher’s 
findings would have been substantially the 
same. In brief, we believe that the advertise- 
ment-like newspaper story is a better device 
than the annual report for hammering home 
a limited number of facts or concepts relat- 
ing to the administration of city affairs. 
What’s more, we believe that this device de- 
serves a prominent place in a comprehensive 
reporting and publicity program. But we do 
not believe that this device can in any way 
take the place of the annual municipal re- 
port, and we are glad for this opportunity to 
clarify our concept of the objectives and 
virtues of the annual report. 


It seems to us that the initial, and perhaps 
the primary, benefit accruing from the prep- 
aration of an annual report is realized even 
before the first copy is run off the press and 
placed in the hands of a citizen. This initial 
benefit is both psychological and material. 

Psychologically, the benefit derives from 
the effect of the report and its preparation 
upon the reporting officer. We believe that it 
is a wholesome thing for the chief adminis- 
trator of a city government at least once a 
year to have to record and appraise the prog- 
ress and accomplishments of the city govern- 
ment for the past year and to report to the 
council and citizens on his stewardship. From 
this point of view the annual report comple- 
ments the annual budget. The latter is a 
plan or a program of projected services, 
while the latter is an account of what hap- 
pened to this plan in the course of the fiscal 
year. 

Materially, the preparation of the annual 
report provides, or is the incentive for pro- 
viding, an informational basis upon which a 
comprehensive reporting and publicity pro- 
gram can be based. By this we mean that 
the administrator who annually prepares a 
comprehensive report must devise and main- 
tain records systems to produce the informa- 
tion for the report, and he must also deter- 
mine what kinds and forms of information 
the public needs to have in order to under- 
stand and appraise the work of the several 
administrative departments and agencies. 
Once these records have been established, 
they provide a reservoir of information that 
can be distributed not only through the an- 
nual report, but also through various other 
publicity and reporting mediums. (It may 
be noted, by way of illustration, that in Miss 
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Roher’s study the factual material for the 
newspaper stories was taken from the annual 
report.) Closely related is the value of the 
annual report as a “text” for city officials 
and employees, and citizens as well, who 
wish to equip themselves to answer questions 
about city affairs. 

Aside from these initial benefits, the an- 
nual report is an important reporting medium 
in itself. Because of its comprehensiveness 
and its relative length, it is admittedly not 
the best medium for reaching large numbers 
of citizens, but it can do some reporting 
jobs better than any other device. It pro- 
vides the citizen with a balanced picture of 
his city administration and its service pro- 
gram. In the general annual report the citi- 
zen finds police expenditures and services 
related to expenditures and services for wel- 
fare, health, public works, and other fields of 
municipal activity. 

Another valuable feature of the annual 
report is that it provides at least a founda- 
tion and starting point for the citizen who 
seeks to appraise the work of the city admin- 
istration. The increasing emphasis upon the 
inclusion of measurement data (crime rates, 
cost figures, etc.) in municipal reports is a 
recognition of this function of the annual 
report. It is true that not many citizens in 
any community are sufficiently concerned 
with municipal affairs to use the report for 
this purpose, but the importance of these 
citizens to the civic welfare of the community 
is all out of proportion to their meager 
numbers. 
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Still another advantage of the annual re. 
port as a reporting device is that it makes 
municipal information readily available at 
all times. Whenever the citizen wants infor. 
mation, he can turn to the annual report for 
answers to most of his questions. Newspaper 
stories, radio programs, special leaflets, and 
other reporting mediums are valuable, but 
none of them duplicates this reference fea- 
ture of the annual report. 

Finally, the regular publication of annual 
reports helps to produce public confidence in 
the integrity and responsibility of the city 
administration. More than any other report- 
ing device, the annual report represents an 
attempt to tell the citizen the whole story 
including the good news with the bad and 
the unsolved problems as well as the accom- 
plishments of the administration. The effect 
of this periodic public accounting upon pub- 
lic confidence extends even to many of those 
citizens who do not actually read or study 
the reports that are published. Miss Roher’s 
findings, incidentally, support this claim. 

Briefly stated, these are the reasons for 
our belief that the annual report should be 
an integral part of a municipality’s reporting 
program. The publication of such a report 
is by no means a comprehensive reporting 
program in itself. It needs to be supple- 
mented by newspaper stories, special leaflets, 
exhibits, radio programs, movies, and other 
devices—each of which has its own peculiar 
advantages. But in our opinion no other re- 
porting device or combination of devices can 
take the place of the general annual report. 
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Municipal Cooperation in the Americas* 


By ALBERT LEPAWSKY! 


Executive Director, Federation of Tax Administrators, Chicago 


The exchange of municipal experiences and opinions in this 
hemisphere will be furthered by the Inter-American Congress 
of Municipalities which will mect in Santiago in September. 


RBAN America plays no small role on 
the world’s map. Young as they are 
in the annals of history, the American 

nations now embrace one-third of the world’s 
three dozen cities of one million or more 
inhabitants. The 11 American Miillion- 
towns, headed by the world’s largest, are 
New York, Chicago, Buenos Aires, Philadel- 
phia, Rio de Janeiro, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Sao Paulo, Montreal, Mexico City, and San- 
tiago de Chile. 

Out of some 260 million people in North, 
Central, and South America, 90 million, or 
35 per cent, are concentrated in cities of 
5,000 and more inhabitants. Greater Buenos 
Aires alone contains almost 3,000,000 souls, 
or one-fourth of the total population of 
Argentina, whose second city, Rosario, has 
already exceeded one-half million. Monte- 
video embraces one-third of Uruguay’s 
2,000,000 inhabitants. Although Brazil is a 
vast nation of almost 50,000,000, Rio de 
Janeiro contains almost 2,000,000, and there 
are a million more in Sao Paulo. Santiago 
has a population of a million, which is one- 
fifth the total population of Chile. Certainly 
the future of the Americas is in no small 
measure to be found in the cities of this 
hemisphere. 

While it may seem somewhat frivolous to 
interject into the drama of hemispheric 
diplomacy the humble subject of inter- 
municipal cooperation, there has been devel- 
oping for some time an official exchange of 


*Reprinted with permission from The IJnter- 
American Quarterly for July, 1941. 

1Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Lepawsky, Ph.D., 1931, 
University of Chicago, was director of the re- 
search division, department of law, city of Chi- 
cago, 1935; assistant director, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, Chicago, 1936, and in his 
present position since 1937. 


municipal experience, ideas, and projects 
across the borders of the Americas which 
constitutes a constructive contribution in 
these uncertain days of world politics. In 
fact this intermunicipal development is in 
itself a part of the emerging pattern of Amer- 
ican hemispheric relations. This strange 
combination of the interurban with the inter- 
national in America has taken shape through 
the work of the Pan American Congress of 
Municipalities and its executive body, the 
Pan American Commission on Intermunicipal 
Cooperation. 

Both the Congress and the Commission 
had their official origins almost a generation 
ago. In 1923, at the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference, it was recommended that the 
governments of the American countries pro- 
vide for their municipalities 


the facilities necessary for becoming related 
with those of other American countries for the 
purpose of establishing a close association be- 
tween the Republics of this continent, that will 
benefit the interchange and adoption of ideas 
and experiences attained. 


At their next Conference, in 1928, the inde- 
pendent republics of this hemisphere gave 
substance to this general recommendation by 
resolving 


That the First Pan American Congress of 
Municipalities be organized and carried into 
effect by the Pan American Union. 

That the subjects relating to city government 
and to the systems of urban administration as 
well as those which directly or indirectly may 
relate to communal life be incorporated, with 
the widest possible scope, into the program of 
this Congress. 

That the municipalities with more than fifty 
thousand inhabitants, the political or technical 
municipal organizations, and the individuals of 
acknowledged competence on the basic subject 
of the Congress be invited to attend. 

That the First Pan American Congress of 
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Municipalities be held in the city of Havana... . 

In November, 1938, with representatives 
present from all of the American Republics, 
the First Pan American Congress of Munici- 
palities convened in the Cuban capital. This 
Havana meeting was followed, in November, 
1939, by the first meeting (in Chicago) of 
the Pan Amercan Commission on Intermu- 
nicipal Cooperation, a body which had been 
established by the First Congress to carry 
on its interim services and to function as its 
secretariat. During the year 1940, the Com- 
mission, pursuant to the resolutions of the 
First Congress, established its permanent 
seat in Havana. 

The Cuban government has already ac- 
quired a site, opposite the Capitolio, to house 
the Commission’s secretariat. Here the Com- 
mission will carry on the research work and 
services it has already started to perform for 
the cities of the Americas. From the Com- 
mission’s Havana headquarters, plans have 
already been announced for the Second Con- 
gress of Municipalities which is to meet this 
year from September 15 to 21, at Santiago 
de Chile. Both Santiago and Chile have ap- 
propriated the necessary funds for this Con- 
gress and are proceeding with arrangements, 
with the assistance of the Commission’s sec- 
retary and a collaborator from the United 
States. The Congress will meet this year 
under the new title of the Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities, a change that 
may serve to facilitate the participation of 
Canada, which is not a member of the Pan 
American Union. 

The Congress of Municipalities consists of 
representatives of the cities, of national asso- 
ciations of cities, of universities interested in 
municipal affairs, and of professional associa- 
tions of municipal experts. The Commission 
on Intermunicipal Cooperation is made up of 
seven to nine municipal representatives desig- 
nated by the previous Congress. As the 
executive organ of the Congress, the main 
function of the Commission is to arrange for 
meetings of the larger group every two to 
four years, and to carry on the interim func- 
tions of intermunicipal cooperation, including 
correspondence, research, and publication of 
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a monthly bulletin. The Commission’s work 
is administered through a staff now being 
assembled in Havana, under the direction of 
the Director General and the Secretary, 
These, together with the Commission’s presi- 
dent and one South American and one North 
American member, constitute the executive 
committee of the Commission. For the time 
being, the secretariat is being maintained 
by the city of Havana and by the republic 
of Cuba, but financial support from the 
other countries is to take the form of expert 
collaborators assigned to the secretariat, 
Municipal experts from the various countries 
may also be employed in the near future to 
assist in a proposed survey on the develop- 
ment of municipal government in the Amer- 
icas. 

The Commission also has the duty of 
promoting the organization of associations of 
cities in each of the American countries as 
an essential link in the strengthening of mu- 
nicipal bonds between the nations. Prior to 
the establishment of the Pan American Com- 
mission on  Intermunicipal Cooperation, 
hardly any of the Latin American countries 
(Cuba being one exception) had established 
associations to represent the interests of the 
cities within their respective nations—such, 
for example, as the American Municipal 
Association, which is the federation of state 
leagues of municipalities in the United States, 
or the United States Conference of Mayors, 
or the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. However, as a result of the 
Commission’s recent efforts, national asso- 
ciations of cities have been organized or are 
now being established in all but three of the 
Latin American countries. 

The Congress and the Commission came 
into being partly as a result of the labors of 
many municipal officials and administrative 
leaders who have attained high national posi- 
tion in the Americas. Among these are 
Antonio Beruff Mendieta, president of the 
Pan American Commission on Intermunicipal 
Cooperation, who was formerly mayor of 
Havana, and is now president of the Cuban 
Congress; Gustavo Gutiérrez, secretary gen- 
eral of the Commission, who is at present 
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Speaker of the Cuban House of Representa- 
tives; Daniel Hoan, formerly mayor of Mil- 
waukee and chief of the American delegation 
to the First Pan American Congress of 
Municipalities, who is now assistant director 
of the Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion of the United States Coun- 
cil on National Defense; and 
Louis Brownlow, director of the 
Public Administration Clearing 
House and a member of the 
executive committee of the 
Pan American Commission on 
Intermunicipal Cooperation, 
who at one time served as chair- 
man of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Man- 
agement. The staff of the 
Commission is headed by Carlos 
Moran, corporation counsel of 
the city of Havana, who was 
technical advisor to the First 
Congress and who, together with 
Jack Kennedy, the collaborator from the 
United States, has recently returned from 
Santiago after assisting with arrangements 
for the Second Congress. Mayor La Guardia 
of New York City, now director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, has shown an interest in 
the movement. 

Drama, as well as duty, has marked the 
men and the events that brought this inter- 
American institution into being. The orig- 
inator of the movement for inter-American 
municipal cooperation, Ruy de Lugo-Vina, 
globe-trotting journalist and Havana city 
councilman who agitated for the “Intermu- 
nicipality Principle” before the League of 
Nations, gave his life in 1937 in the course 
of his organizing activities for the First Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities when 
the official Cuban goodwill plane in which he 
was touring South America crashed on the 
lofty peaks of the Andes. 

The subject-matter of inter-American mu- 
nicipal cooperation covers a wide range. 
Foremost is the technical task of raising the 
level of American municipal administration 
through the interchange of official experi- 
ence. As phrased at the first meeting of the 
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Pan American Commission on Intermunicipal 
Cooperation, the purpose is “to organize the 
study of public administration along scien- 
tific and practical lines adapted to the needs 
of modern life but always taking into con- 
sideration the problems pertaining to hemis- 
pheric and American political 
doctrines.” In pursuance of this 
objective, one resolution at the 
first Congress favored the career 
system of civil service for mu- 
nicipal employees. Another rec- 
ommended the -tudy and con- 
sideration of the “democratic 
and efficient council - manager 
system in view of the excellent 
results that have been obtained 
in more than 450 municipalities 
of the United States and Can- 
ada.” It is significant of the 
results of this Congress that the 
recently adopted Cuban Na- 
tional Constitution provides in 
detail for the council-manager plan as one of 
three alternative schemes for Cuban munici- 
pal government. Two of the four proposed 
subjects on the agenda of the Second Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Santiago in Sep- 
tember, are (1) the possibilities for uniform 
and standard municipal statistics for the 
Americas and (2) municipal, regional, and 
national planning. 

American municipal officials are not inter- 
ested merely in the interchange of admin- 
istrative experience. Where it is essential to 
the achievement of administrative improve- 
ments, international machinery in the mu- 
nicipal field is being suggested. Thus the 
First Congress recommended that “inter- 
national machinery for the interchange of 
dockets and other records of criminals be 
established, that international arrangements 
for the certification of fingerprint records on 
the basis of numerical index classifications 
be put into effect, that police radio stations 
be established for facilitation of interna- 
tional communication among police authori- 
ties in all the countries of the Americas.” 

The interchange of municipal ideas and 
opinions among specialists and officials oper- 
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ating on a technical and craft basis has much 
broader effects. At the First Congress, 135 
cities from all of the 21 American republics 
were Officially represented by some 400 dele- 
gates. Sixty-five technical reports were con- 
sidered, and 80 resolutions adopted. It is 
frequently possible for experts and specialists 
to confer and collaborate amicably on a pro- 
fessional basis, whereas diplomatic confer- 
ences often start off in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion. It is this intangible element in the 
Pan American municipal movement which 
not only facilitates work in the field of tech- 
nical administration, but lays a broader basis 
for hemispheric understanding at the very 
roots of community life. 

Touching on economic policy are questions 
of municipal public service discussed, but not 
necessarily decided upon, at the First Con- 
gress. The majority of the resolutions at the 
First Congress dealt with the intensification 
of municipal functions such as health, wel- 
fare, and airports. One resolution recom- 
mended that ‘“‘the increment in value created 
by the construction of public works should 
belong to the public authority.”” Another an- 
nounced that “it is desirable to direct the 
efforts of the public authorities toward pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities” and at the 
forthcoming Santiago conference one of the 
four major subjects debated will be a con- 
sideration of public services, both municipally 
and privately owned. Latin Americans are 
perhaps more conscious than the citizens of 
the United States of the problems involved 
in utility services and utility ownership, 
much of which is in the hands of North 
American interests. 

A half dozen resolutions at the 1938 Con- 
gress held at Havana endorsed projects con- 
cerning municipal history, culture, and art, 
and recommended various means to achieve 
peace ranging from an enthusiastic project 
for “gardens of peace,” to be established in 
all cities, to a forthright resolution asserting 
that “the peace and security of any of the 
nations of America constitutes the peace and 
security of all America . . . and that the city 
as an urban center and meeting place of non- 
combatants should be regarded under all cir- 
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cumstances as inviolable, and should there. 
fore not be made a military objective for 
aerial or maritime bombardment.” The last 
of the four major subjects scheduled for the 
forthcoming Santiago conference is the ques- 
tion, ‘What can the municipalities do for 
deepening devotion to democratic principles 
and advancing the standard of living of the 
peoples of the cities, and promoting good- 
will?” 

In appraising the influence of urban 
America upon hemispheric politics, it is well 
to recall that American cities are in many 
instances older than the countries which con- 
tain them. Some of them can boast of civil- 
ized achievements under Mayas, Aztecs, or 
Incas that compare favorably with the great- 
est attainments of later generations. In these 
American cities will be found the most as- 
tounding mosaic of class and creed, racial 
and national strains. In the United States, 
the foreign-born together with their first gen- 
eration children constitute nearly two-thirds 
of all the inhabitants of cities of one million 
or over. But in other American countries, 
the ethnic strains are sometimes even more 
varied. Indeed, the reputation of the Melt- 
ing Pot is less deserved by the mixed popula- 
tion of the United States than it is by such 
nations as Brazil, which includes Portuguese, 
German, Italian, African, Japanese and 
American Indian elements. 

And the cities of Latin America are more 
conscious of their foreign cultural ties. The 
Buenos Aires tabloid, El Mundo, gives for- 
eign news front page play, and La Prensa and 
La Nacion carry 33 columns of foreign news 
to the average 22 columns carried in the 
New York Times. As long as international 
bonds in the Americas run east and west 
rather than north and south, they will con- 
verge upon the cosmopolitan cities of this 
hemisphere. This can be either advantageous 
or dangerous in any plan of hemispheric co- 
operation. The important point is that the 
role of the municipality in America must be 
more fully appreciated in the emerging diplo- 
matic relationships of this hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Congress of Munici- 
palities, along with its Commission in Inter- 
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municipal Cooperation, will have its own 
peculiar problems in perfecting its machinery, 
in adjusting its approach to the policies of 
the various national governments, in deter- 
mining its future relations with the Interna- 
tional Union of Cities whose headquarters 
at Brussels are now in the hands of the 
invader. At present, it will have to fit its 
program into the swiftly moving picture of 
war in Europe and Africa and into the de- 
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fense needs of this hemisphere. But with the 
lights going out in the Milliontowns of 
Europe, with the fighting front transferred 
to the cities, with the mayors of conquered 
capitals the last to hold out and the ones to 
pay the bitter homage of capitulation to the 
enemy, the homely services of the govern- 
ments of our cities may after all prove to be 
one of the last bulwarks separating savagery 
from civilization. 


Defense Councils: 1917 and 1941 Models 


By WILLIAM D. CAREY * 


Littauer Fellow in Public Administration, Harvard University 


This article outlines some of the important lessons 
of 1917-18 for municipal defense councils today. 


BASIC difference between our pres- 
A ent local defense program and the 

1918 blueprint lies in the shifting of 
emphasis from the psychological front to 
that of physical protection of the community. 
Emphasis then was upon consolidation of 
our populations for socio-cultural unity of 
purpose, determination, and participation. 
The principal problem in 1917 and 1918 was 
that of psychological mobilization for pro- 
duction and sacrifice to the end that the 
military forces might be adequately supplied. 
Now the accent is on “machinery” rather 
than “community” and the focus is upon 
such down-to-earth problems as_ civilian 
training in air raid precaution, first aid, evac- 
uation plans, etc. While there has been 
some criticism of failure to give sufficient 
attention to the problem of moral and psy- 
chological mobilization, the nature of the 
contemporary civilian defense problem has 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Carey, who holds a gradu- 
ate degree from Columbia University, has spent 
the past year in field work and research on the 
administrative and legal problems of contemporary 
and war-time defense councils, on which he has 
submitted a report to the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. He has also been a special 
consultant on local government with the Institute 
of Public Administration. 


increased the importance of adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery. 


FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


The municipal defense councils in 1918 
were characterized by vast divergencies and 
confusion which can be attributed to the 
weakness of federal direction. That era was 
uninitiated in the habit of centralization 
within the federal fabric, and the methods of 
the state councils section of the Council 
of National Defense, undermanned and un- 
derfinanced as it was, were timid, unsure, 
vacillating, and unauthoritative. The council 
movement had started in the states, and the 
state councils wanted to retain both their 
autonomy and their authority over the local 
councils. Put to the test, the federal office 
failed to achieve status with the other na- 
tional agencies which were sprawling their 
own hierarchies across the country, and 
when it became clear that the state and local 
councils were not going to be made adminis- 
trative conduits for federal war programs, 
the prestige of the state councils section 
evaporated. Moreover, its personnel, together 
with its very name and physical plant, were 
changed so often that it assumed the humble 
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character of a migratory bureau. Finally, 
the federal office lacked the strength to 
spawn an adequate field service for regular- 
izing the setup and operation of the councils. 

How well have the federal authorities 
played their part in the present crisis? The 
Division of State and Local Cooperation 
(now the Office for Civilian Defense) has 
furnished information and technical advice 
in various fields but has not set up any ad- 
ministrative standards. States and cities 
were allowed to develop their own organiza- 
tion. The result is indicated in the May 23, 
1941, report of the executive staff of the 
Massachusetts Public Safety Committee: 
“The first matter taken up was the general 
plan of organization. An effort was made to 
determine whether there were any directions 
or suggestions from the federal government 
for an organization for civilian defense. It 
appeared that there were none which dealt 
with the matter except very generally. Nor 
was there much helpful material as to simi- 
lar organizations in other states.”’ 

This shows the lack of federal leadership, 
and even the absence of a useful clearing- 
house function. The 1918 leadership and the 
present variety differ only in that here the 
problem is not one of the enforcement of a 
plan, but of the sheer absence of the plan. 
While we may make a fetish of “local re- 
sponsibility,” calling it the democratic way, 
nevertheless this absence of central guidance 
is not sound administration, and the lack of 
foresight will be reflected in peaks and 
troughs in the operating graph of compara- 
tive municipal efficiency. 


COMMITTEE Vs. COORDINATOR 


One of the gravest mistakes of 1917-18 
was the overzealous extension of the com- 
mittee system within the defense council 
system at every governmental level. Not 
only was there an executive committee with- 
in each state, county, and local defense coun- 
cil, but each such matrix nursed myriads of 
subcommittees which were ramified individ- 
ually in vertical hierarchies. We must shrink 
from organizing an elaborate committee sys- 
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tem with an estimable but impractical at. 
tempt to foresee every contingency for which 
machinery might be kept poised. The struc. 
tural problem ought not to be disposed of 
summarily. If the error of 1918 is repeated, 
the elaborate machinery will rust, and the 
strength of the local organization will be 
sapped from sheer lack of exercise. One notes 
with satisfaction a widespread skepticism of 
huge committees, even at a time when plan- 
ning, rather than execution and supervision, 
is required. 

The writer has encountered an almost 
frenzied bewilderment among local defense 
officials when the latter have been asked 
what are the functions of a coordinator, so- 
called. One state council executive admitted 
that the term had no meaning for him, since 
he construed the coordinating function as 
executive, presupposing a compulsive power, 
which is the missing link. When the sugges- 
tion was made to him that a coordinator 


might be expected to harmonize the defense | 


activities of existing governmental facilities, 


his bitter reply was that you might as well | 


try to mix oil and water, an attitude scarcely 
consistent with the supposed centripetal 
status of the defense councils in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 


Of course the great utility of defense coun- | 


cils is in the mobilization of public enthusi- 
asm and support. Through an extensive 
committee structure it is possible, once the 
situation has crystallized, to draft into the 
defense council most of the prominent and 
influential citizens and group leaders, as well 
as functional representatives and technicians, 
thereby centralizing the popular, social, in- 
dustrial, and cultural resources of the com- 
munity, and furnishing their collaborative 
activity with purpose and direction. The 
technique of committee organization, how- 
ever, must be guided by other variables in 
addition to those indicated above. It must 
take account of the size of the municipality, 
its energy or inertia as testified from pre- 
vious pleas for civic participation, the extent 
of its governmental organization, and the 
emphasis to be placed on the job at hand—as 
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a physical or morale-community problem, or 
both. 

Most important, the council should be able 
to afford an executive secretary (full-time in 
the larger cities), who is seen from the rec- 
ord to be the keystone of the council struc- 
ture, providing constant direc- 
tion and personal attention to . 
the problems and projects which ° 
require coordination. It is upon 
him that operating responsibil- 
ity falls. To expect unceasing, 
top-flight performance from an 
unpaid volunteer is to do him 
an injustice by overloading him 
with work and _ responsibility, 
and unwisely to centralize the 
fortunes of the council in an 
individual who, because he is 
not accountable, is not ulti- 
mately “responsible.” He may 
take his work too seriously, and 
slow down his council’s progress 
through sheer overcaution, as was often the 
case in the war years; or he may fall back 
upon his sense of personal independence and 
enter the toils with public officials, initiating 
a personalized war of attrition dangerous to 
morale, official harmony, and operating suc- 
cess. 


DEFENSE COUNCIL FINANCE 


Fiscal malnutrition was the outstanding 
recurrent malady of the local defense council 
system of 1918, although the record contains 
some remarkable instances of community 
(state or local) support. Connecticut towns, 
for example, were authorized to appropriate 
funds in support of war activities, and in 
many emergencies these towns furnished 
money for rent and office expenses to im- 
poverished federal agencies operating in their 
localities. But in most states, the local de- 
fense councils were either entirely dependent 
on contributions from the public at large, or 
became mendicants before the city gates. 
Certain evils followed hard upon this charity- 
ridden system. Before appointments could 
be made to the local defense council, it 
was necessary to “clear” the proposed 
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panels through the local political machine; 
otherwise, the pump-priming might cease. 
Again, reliance on voluntary services made 
for faulty administration, for it was difficult 
to introduce governmental regularity into a 
semiprivate enterprise, and _ disaffection 
among participating members 
raised delicate problems of man- 
agement. Finally, lack of money 
made it impossible to staff and 
equip a central office, and the 
resulting makeshifts discour- 
aged popular support, since the 
whole defense council under- 
taking assumed the character 
of an after-hours, extracurric- 
ular proposition. 

What legitimate expenses 
should a municipal defense 
council have? The answer is 
already partially visible. If the 
municipality cannot provide 
free space in the city or town 
hall, the defense council must be able to set 
up elsewhere than in a hastily excavated 
storeroom. There must be money for a full- 
time stenographer, office supplies, telephone 
service, etc. The council should have re- 
sources to pay for printing outlays on a large 
or small scale, whether to print up the steno- 
graphic report of a conference of municipal 
officials, or to provide posters of every di- 
mension, from the billboard size down, in 
support of a state or local defense program. 
It needs money to insure a steady turnout 
of manuals and handbooks, the instrumental- 
ities of home-study in the techniques of 
civilian protection. It needs resources to 
provide travel and subsistence for represen- 
tatives to state or regional defense council 
conferences, and to support a secretary and 
a field staff. 

The financial problem may be solved in a 
number of ways. The first is obvious: 
authorization to localities to divert funds to 
defense uses, or to draw upon their con- 
tingent funds. The legal history of the war- 
time councils is filled with Attorney Gen- 
erals’ opinions ruling for the most part that 
available local funds could safely be diverted 
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under the existence of the emergency to the 
support of local war activities. Still another 
possibility lies in a federal-local relationship 
through the Work Projects Administration. 
Under this latter arrangement it would be 
possible to assign clerical, stenographic, and 
filing personnel to local councils. The ar- 
rangement could be consummated through 
the federal Office of Civilian Defense, and 
the terms of the agreement would strengthen 
the prestige and the hand of OCD in local 
defense, thus silencing state and local criti- 
cism of the flabbiness of the federal author- 
ity. 

Finally, the solution of the fiscal problem 
may lie in the direction of a system of state- 
local grants-in-aid, whereby the state would 
make available matched funds to localities 
organizing along standards suggested by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, with the state re- 
maining responsible for supervision. The net- 
work of command and _ interrelationships 
would become clearer, and the mechanics of 
federal defense organization synchronized. 
The only reason for the absence of the grant- 
in-aid in the war years as a tool for coordina- 
tion and supervision was its unfamiliarity, 
and there is proof that before the war ended 
some thought was given to its potentialities 
for welding a very disconnected civil defense 
organization at vital points. The need for 
uniformity in structure is great, and in Mas- 
sachusetts its importance is currently rec- 
ognized in these terms: 

““.. . If all local organizations are-set up 
as nearly as possible on the same basis, and 
the principal responsibilities for the work 
definitely fixed upon substantially the same 
plan, it will simplify both making and carry- 
ing out any plans, and greatly expedite form- 
ing an effective statewide organization.” 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


As we have seen, the fiscal anemia of local 
councils gave rise in 1918 to an unequal 
partnership of politics and administration. 
This deference to local political interests 
when building a defense organization should 
be eliminated. On the one hand, it certainly 
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is sound administration to seek a combina- 
tion of personalities which can produce team. 
work without fear of mutual treachery. On 
the other, the need for neutrality is great, 
The issue loses its academic aroma and be- 
comes practical when political overturn oc- 
curs midstream in the work of the existing 
organization. Must the responsible personne] 
of the defense council retire, permitting re- 
placements from the ranks of the victors? 
The wartime experience seems to indicate as 
much, and realistic council officials do not 
question its testimony. There are ways of 
lessening the political factor in council ad- 
ministration, however. Probably the first 
place to take preventive measures is in the 
enabling legislation, or in the acts which 
provide chief executives with contingent de- 
fense funds. Again, the practice of bringing 
line officials into the picture through joint 
personnel arrangements will effect a certain 
amount of administrative stability. The de- 
vice of organizing around an executive com- 
mittee and an executive secretary is a further 
antidote. Finally, the grant-in-aid may hold 
the necessary safeguards, through the super- 
vision which it entails. 

In another direction, we are aware that 
in some states the full-time clerks of the 
Selective Service Boards are being given civil 
service status, insuring a healthy degree of 
continuity in administration, and cutting 
down the rate of personnel turnover as well 
as freeing the Selective Service system of the 
bane of local political clearance. The defense 
councils might look to the civil service com- 
missions for help in clerical and lower ad- 
ministrative services. 


CoNNECTICUT 1918 MopEL 


The solidarity of Connecticut’s wartime 
defense council system won for it the title 
of “model,” and many of the administrative 
tools which it perfected should be re-exam- 
ined in the light of present needs. On the 
municipal level, the importance of harmoniz- 
ing the work of local officials within the 
municipal family and then with state and 
federal representatives received early atten- 
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tion. Several techniques were developed. It 
became a useful and uniform practice to re- 
cruit line officials from the regular bureaus 
through effecting joint personnel relation- 
ships via the special-purpose committee sys- 
tem, and the heads of bureaus were drafted 
into the policy-making executive committees 
in an ex Officio capacity. Similarly, represen- 
tatives of state and federal agencies operat- 
ing in the vicinity were asked to attend peri- 
odic roundtable sessions of the “War 
Bureaus” in each municipality, for a better 
understanding of problems and objectives, 
and a clarification of lines and areas of ac- 
tivity. It was the state council’s policy, em- 
phasized in the localities by its field secre- 
taries, that local civilian committees should 
refrain from wasting their energies upon any 
project which could be conveniently handled 
by an existing governmental facility. Such 
an attitude of restraint made for better feel- 
ing and a less grudging approach to the 
roundtable practice. Thus, while the opera- 
tion of the local councils was a civilian en- 
terprise, official affiliations were maintained 
through organic relationships of a staff 
character. Connecticut avoided the mistake 
of organizing its councils along narrow lines 
of an official “cabinet” of policy-making 
heads of bureaus, or of the interdepartmental 
committee, while reaping the fruits of both 
official and lay participation. Such tech- 
niques, when cemented by a statutory ad- 
monition for interofficial cooperation, do 
much to achieve the desired balance in fed- 
eral, state, and local defense command. And 
Connecticut ‘carried its official integration to 
a conclusion by providing centralized hous- 
ing for the offices of local councils and rep- 
resentatives of decentralized federal and 
state agencies. 


MUNICIPAL DECENTRALIZATION 


Within the municipality, what are the 
areas of decentralization best suited to the 
needs of the defense council system? Here 
again we face a complex of variables. If the 
municipality is small, there is no problem of 
further integration. If it is large, then it 
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must be broken down for some administra- 
tive purposes, and kept intact for others. 
We find little to enlighten us in the record of 
1918, inasmuch as the community council 
program did not hit its full stride until the 
closing weeks of the war. 

Despite divergencies in 
patterns, however, certain common tenets 
developed out of the maze. It became clear 
that for purposes of morale and public par- 
ticipation the community council project had 
to seek out the traditional civic areas of the 
municipality. Secondly, where a major ad- 
ministrative program needed promotion, the 
efficient plan was to dissect it into its parts 
and project each component into the commu- 
nities through special-purpose committees 
situated in convenient administrative areas. 
It is the latter technique which marks cur- 
rent organization for civilian protection, and 
in large cities the operating areas are ad hoc 
“emergency districts” set up on engineering 
criteria. Thus, the Boston Public Safety 
Committee has projected no community 
council plan for rallying district and neigh- 
borhood leaders, factions, and organizations, 
and taking advantage of the facilities thus 
embodied in community homogeneity, but 
has concentrated upon the solely physical 
angle of the defense program. Its 14 emer- 
gency districts are geared to problems of 
housing, population density, fire hazards, and 
school facilities to care for evacuated local 
populations. 

Where a metropolitan region is involved, 
new problems arise. When the federal Office 
of Civilian Defense recently told Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin that he was to be “federal 
coordinator for the Boston area,” there was 
no agreement on limits of the area. Did it 
include the 46 communities associated in the 
“Greater Boston Federation,” an arbitrary 
alliance of units for the purpose of a unified 
annual charitable appeal, or only the metro- 
politan district with its vastly fewer units? 
Since the latter made better engineering 
sense, the OCD finally decided that such 
would be the arrangement. 

It is apparent that great attention is being 


decentralization 
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given to the English local defense system. 
In that country there is a tradition of strong 
central government and an immediate rela- 
tionship between the central and local units. 
No “state” level interposes itself. As Pro- 
fessor Herman Finer puts it, the English 
have erected an “ersatz” or substitute state 
behind the central framework, and the re- 
sponsibility for home defense devolves 
squarely upon the municipalities, which are 
in turn organized for collaboration in the 
pooling of essential services along regional 
plans. In recent weeks the emphasis has 
been changed in the American design for 
civilian defense. The focus is no longer 
federal-state-local. It has been recast, under 
OCD, to effect a species of civil-military 
cooperation whereby the nation is split off 
into civilian defense areas coterminous with 


——_.- - -- ——_—___- — 








Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 
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the Army Corps Areas, with the stress being 
laid upon municipal responsibility. Within 
this new framework, the facilities of state and 
county units are enlisted, but it is significant 
that the municipality is replacing the state 
as the basic unit for defense organization. 
Apart from the implications of the movement 
for students of intergovernmental relations, 
there remains the practical question of what 
is to become of the promotional, facilitative, 
and coordinating capacities of the states. One 
important way to achieve national unity for 
the defense program, within the federal mold, 
is to line up the states and their civic sub- 
divisions with their tremendous community 
traditions, through inviting their vigorous 
participation. A final word: we must not 
fail to nourish morale as a basic ingredient of 
preparedness. 


ae 
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Methods of Controlling Food Handlers 


What are the best methods of controlling 
food handlers in the protection of the pub- 
lic health? 


T HE routine periodic examination of 

food handlers as an aid in controlling 
the spread of communicable diseases is be- 
ing replaced in the most progressive health 
departments with a comprehensive program 
of educating food handlers in sanitation and 
a careful investigation of the source of any 
communicable diseases discovered in a com- 
munity. The League of Oregon Cities, in a 
recent report, points out that the consensus 
among epidemiologists and public health 
authorities is that periodic examinations 
alone are not an effective method of con- 
trolling communicable disease because (1) 


relatively few diseases are food-borne and 
these cannot be detected by the types of 
examination advocated; (2) the expense in- 
volved is not justified by the results; (3) 
more effective and less costly is a compara- 
tively simple program of prompt investiga- 
tion of reported cases, together with an 
insistence on adequate standards in the per- 
sonal habits of food handlers. Some of the 
diseases which might theoretically be trans- 
mitted to the public through food handlers 
are the common intestinal diseases such as 
typhoid fever, paratyphoid, and dysentery; 
respiratory diseases such as diphtheria and 
tuberculosis; and venereal diseases. But the 
danger of transference through food han- 
dling is not comparable for these various dis- 
eases. Medical authorities agree that there 
is only a remote possibility of transmitting 
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through food handlers diseases other than 
those of intestinal origin such as typhoid and 
dysentery. 

If a medical examination is made to cer- 
tify that a food handler has no communicable 
disease which can theoretically be trans- 
mitted through food, tests for all of these 
diseases must be undertaken — something 
rarely done in those cities relying on ex- 
aminations and virtually impossible from a 
cost standpoint if completely carried out. 
Furthermore, an individual may be entirely 
free from disease on the day of the examina- 
tion and yet be infected a week later. There 
is a danger that such an examination may 
develop a false sense of security on the part 
of the public with regard to food handlers, 
by fostering an idea that because examina- 
tions are required, all concern about trans- 
mission of disease by food handlers may be 
relinquished. 

The experience of three large cities, New 
York, Portland, and Seattle, points out the 
ineffectiveness of examination. In New York 
City, for an eleven-year period ending in 
1934, annual examination and certification of 
all food handlers was compulsory. During 
this period the handlers examined by private 
physicians failed to pass only three times 
per 100,000 cases, and those examined by 
department of health clinics failed 221 times 
per 100,000. The other two cities also found 
a very small ratio of food handlers disquali- 
fied through their examinations. Especially 
is this true when the examination is by a 
private physician employed by the food 
handler. 

The report of the League of Oregon Cities 
recommends a threefold program involving: 
(1) the adoption of sanitary regulations to 
govern focd handlers; (2) the education of 
food handlers in sanitary methods; (3) a 
close check-up on all infectious cases and 
conditions which might be transmitted 
through food handlers. A model ordinance 
which is recommended for the carrying out 
of this program calls for the issuance by 
the city health officer of a food handler’s 
permit when he is satisfied that the ap- 
plicant does not have a communicable dis- 
ease in a period of communicability, and 
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that the applicant is reasonably well in- 
formed of the practices necessary in food 
establishments for preventing the transmis- 
sion of communicable diseases through foods. 
The health officer is given power to give 
examinations of any kind he desires, but it 
is not contemplated that examinations neces- 
sarily will be repeated. The ordinance makes 
unlawful the hiring of any person having 
communicable disease or one who is known to 
be a carrier, and it is made the duty of the 
owner of an establishment whenever he 
shall know that such an employee is affected 
with a communicable disease to report that 
fact promptly to the city health officer. Sim- 
ilarly, it is made unlawful for any person to 
serve as a food handler when suffering from a 
communicable disease. The educational pro- 
gram should encourage the food handler not 
to work during a period when he has a 
respiratory disease, and particularly to wash 
his hands well before handling any food. 
The educational program should also stress 
the moral responsibility of the employee as 
to the part a food handler may play in 
spreading disease—-W. F. WALKER, Dr. 
P. H., director, division of health studies, 
The Commmonwealth Fund. 


Smoke Elimination in Cities 


How many cities have adopted smoke abate- 
ment ordinances? 


NCREASED interest in smoke abatement 

followed the adoption by St. Louis in 
1940 of what is probably the most rigid 
smoke elimination ordinance of any large 
industrial city. Salt Lake City recently 
adopted a similar ordinance; about 150 cities 
now have smoke abatement ordinances. 
St. Louis requires the use of either smokeless 
fuel or mechanical firing equipment which 
will burn ordinary fuel smokelessly. The city 
is authorized to enter the coal business when- 
ever there is not an adequate supply of 
smokeless coal available at a _ reasonable 
price. 

Prior to the adoption of the ordinance, a 
committee appointed by the mayor of St. 
Louis reported that smoke had caused mil- 
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lions of dollars of losses in property values 
and increased electricity bills about $1,000,- 
000 annually. These costs, together with the 
serious menace to health and living condi- 
tions generally, made smoke the greatest 
cause of the large exodus of population to 
outlying areas. Proposed solutions included 
education as to proper methods of stoking 
and burning coal, subsidies to consumers to 
enable them to buy higher priced treated 
fuels, universal use of natural gas, district 
heating, and a municipally owned gas or coke 
plant. These were rejected in favor of the 
ordinance provisions already cited, on the 
grounds that the latter would require the 
least capital expenditures by the city and 
the consumers and would be the best solution 
for home and apartment building owners. 
Those able to purchase mechanical stoking 
equipment would probably gain in the long 
run through economical use of fuel. Less 
fortunate coal users would have to pay a 
higher price for fuel, but this cost is not con- 
sidered burdensome because: (1) coke yields 
25 to 50 per cent more heat than the same 
weight of bituminous coal, (2) the large 
demand for processed coal will reduce con- 
siderably the present wide spread between 
the prices of bituminous and processed coal, 
(3) St. Louis is already paying less for coal 
than do 19 other large cities, and (4) the 
economic costs of the present situation will 
be largely eliminated as the objectives of the 
ordinance are achieved within a few years. 

Cleveland recently inaugurated a long- 


range educational program by a _ smoke- 
inspection flight in a large transport plane in 
which city officials were accompanied by 
newspapermen and photographers. A perma- 
nent committee has been appointed, and edu- 
cational and enforcement activities will be 
facilitated by regular use of a small private 
plane with radio communication to mobile 
units on the ground. 

Information on the theory and practice of 
smoke abatement is available from the 
Smoke Prevention Association of America, 
139 North Clark Street, Chicago. The Asso- 
ciation publishes an annual Manual of Ordi- 
nances and Requirements, its annual Con- 
vention Proceedings, and a monthly news- 
letter entitled, Smoke. The manual contains 
a model smoke abatement ordinance and 
information on abatement practices in about 
80 cities, including 23 cities under 100,000. 
The United States Bureau of Mines in 1930 
issued a Proposed Standard Smoke Ordi- 
nance. These model ordinances provide for a 
smoke abatement division headed by a quali- 
fied engineer, from whom permits must be 
secured for the construction, repair, or reno- 
vation of power or heating plants and chim- 
neys, and who shall enforce the provisions of 
the ordinance establishing standards of 
smoke emission. Much valuable information 
is contained in the Report of the St. Louis 
Committee on Elimination of Smoke, pre- 
sented to the mayor on February 24, 1940 
(14 pages), and the St. Louis ordinance No. 
41804, adopted on April 8, 1940. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Chiefs of 
Police—Buffalo, August 18-21. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Boston, August 19-22. 

Governmental Research Association — 
Princeton, New Jersey, September 3-5. 

Inter-American Congress of Municipalities 
—Santiago, Chile, September 15-21. 

National Recreation Association — Balti- 
more, September 29-October 3. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
New Orleans, October 6-9. 

National Safety Council—Chicago, Octo- 


ber 6-10. 

American Public Health Association—at- 
lantic City, October 14-17. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
—Jacksonville, Florida, October 19-22. 

American Municipal Association — Chi- 
cago, October 22-24. 

American Public Works Association—New 
Orleans, October 26-29. 

Civil Service Assembly — Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 27-30. 

International City Managers’ Association 
—Hollywood, Florida, November 23-27. 
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News of the Month 








Defense News Affecting Cities 


IVILIAN Defense Organization. Direc- 

tor LaGuardia of the Office of Civilian 
Defense has established nine regional civilian 
defense areas coterminous with the nine War 
Department Corps Areas, with “regional of- 
fices of civilian defense’ in Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Columbus (Ohio), 
Chicago, Omaha, San Antonio, and San Fran- 
cisco. The governors of the several states 
were advised that the plan of routine opera- 
tion will be from the national to the regional 
offices, thence to the state civilian defense 
organizations, and “through the states” to 
the local organizations. There shall be set up 
in each regional office of civilian defense a 
board for civilian protection with the re- 
gional director as chairman, and including 
representatives of the War Department 
Corps Area Commander, the Air Force Com- 
mander charged with the air defense of the 
area, the Naval District Commandant, the 
FBI, the Federal Security Agency, the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, the American 
Municipal Association, and the United States 
Conference of Mayors. The following have 
been named to represent the American Mu- 
nicipal Association on the regional boards 
for civilian protection: Area 1, City Manager 
James E. Barlow of Portland, Maine; Area 
2, Mayor C. T. S. Fish of White Plains, New 
York; Area 3, City Manager J. C. Biggins, 
Newport News, Virginia; Area 4, Patrick 
Healy, Jr., executive secretary, North Caro- 
lina League of Municipalities; Area 5, City 
Manager C. O. Sherrill, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Area 6, Mayor Charles E. Lee of Decatur, 
Illinois; Area 7, Mayor John B. Gage of 
Kansas City, Missouri; Area 8, E. E. 
McAdams, secretary, League of Texas Mu- 
nicipalities; Area 9, Richard Graves, execu- 
tive secretary, League of California Cities. 
The functions of these boards in their respec- 
tive areas will parallel those of the national 
board for civilian protection in the national 
office. A total of $900,000 has been budgeted 
for operations of the OCD during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, as compared with $121,000 
spent during the last year by the old Divi- 
sion of State and Local Cooperation. 


The Office of Civilian Defense early in 
August issued a pamphlet entitled, Local 
Organization for Civilian Defense, which was 
sent to the directors of all local councils of 
defense where they exist, and to chief execu- 
tives of cities of 5,000 population or over 
where there is no county or regional defense 
council, with the request that such cities 
adopt ordinances creating local defense coun- 
cils to fit local conditions. The bulletin con- 
tains an organization chart and a suggested 
ordinance for the creation of a local defense 
council. 

Pending Legislation. The President has 
requested Congress to provide for the con- 
trol of rents and prices. A bill also has been 
introduced which would give the President 
authority to impose daylight saving time in 
communities where it is particularly neces- 
sary to conserve electricity in the interest of 
national defense. A bill that would make 
prostitution within prescribed areas adjacent 
to Army or Navy posts or bases a federal 
offense has been passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. The defense high- 
way bill passed by Congress late in July was 
vetoed by the President, the veto being sus- 
tained by the House on August 7. A new bill 
will now be introduced. 

New tax proposals now before Congress 
would lower the exemption on federal ad- 
mission taxes from 20 cents to nine cents. 
Publicly owned recreation facilities are not 
exempt as the bill is now drawn, and many 
cities may be confronted with the necessity 
of collecting such taxes for the government. 
Exemption could not be claimed since the 
levy is made against the individual using the 
facilities, not against the owner. 

Community Facilities. The provisions of 
the Lanham “community facilities” law, 
which was signed by the President on June 
28, will be carried out by a newly established 
Defense Public Works Division of the office 
of the Federal Works Administrator. This 
special division is headed by Col. M. E. Gil- 
more, who is also commissioner of public 
works. During the last month the FWA has 
held meetings with local authorities in var- 
ious defense areas for the purpose of dis- 
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cussing serious shortages of public works 
facilities which have arisen directly out of 
the expanded industrial production for de- 
fense or have resulted from the location of 
military training camps. Requests for assis- 
tance already received involve nearly $500,- 
000,000 in projects. Preliminary studies of 
communities in defense areas indicate that 
water works, sewage treatment plants, sewers, 
access roads, and schools are among the most 
pressing needs. Federal assistance will be of 
three types: (1) grants; (2) loans and 
grants; and (3) a leasing arrangement under 
which the federal government will build the 
necessary facilities and lease them to the 
community involved. It is anticipated that 
local governments will be expected to finance 
a part of any project approved under the 
law. Factors to be taken into consideration 
in determining the extent of federal assist- 
ance are: (1) the need for the project in the 
interest of national defense; (2) the extent 
to which a local community will be affected 
by defense activities; (3) the extent to 
which the project will meet a normal need 
as distinguished by one caused by the emer- 
gency; and (4) the legal and financial abil- 
ity of a community to provide the needed 
facilities itself. Eleven regional offices have 
been established for administering the com- 
munity facilities program. Federal Works 
Administrator Carmody does not believe that 
the $150,000,000 appropriation to carry out 
the program will be sufficient to permit the 
inclusion of any fringe projects—undertak- 
ings less connected with defence activities or 
having to do with the normal needs of com- 
munities. 

Public Works Reserve. A new organiza- 
tion known as the Public Works Reserve has 
been set up within the Federal Works 
Agency. Financed with WPA funds, the 
PWR has as its purpose the formulation of a 
comprehensive postdefense public works pro- 
gram. In each state the PWR will have a 
state director, a public services supervisor, 
area planning engineers and analysts, and 
program development engineers and analysts. 
These state staffs will assist municipalities in 
preparing inventories of their capital im- 
provements for the next six years, the in- 
ventory being made up without regard to 
method of financing and without reference 
to the possibility or the methods of federal 
aid which some of the proposals will require. 
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The National Resources Planning Board js 
cooperating with the Federal Works Agency 
and it is anticipated that the PWR will also 
study possible expansion of municipal sery- 
ices and new purposes for current expendi- 
tures in the postwar era. 

Defense Communications. Subcommittees 
of the Defense Communications Board and 
the Office of Civilian Defense are collaborat- 
ing on effective emergency uses of police and 
fire department radio and communication 
systems. To facilitate such use, the Defense 
Communications Board has in preparation a 
special manual which will be distributed to 
all municipalities operating police and fire 
alarm systems. 

Operation of Priorities. Any municipality 
which finds that supplies essential to its gov- 
ernmental functions cannot be delivered to it 
because of the general increase in defense 
production, may file application with the 
Office of Production Management, Division 
of Priorities, for a “preference rating” to 
allow it to receive such supplies ahead of 
other orders considered less essential. A 
separate application, on Form PD-1, is re- 
quired to be filed for each specific order. In 
the case of repair and maintenance materials 
and equipment a special priorities procedure 
applying to essential public services such as 
fire and police protection, water supply, sewer 
service, highway work, hospitals and clinics, 
etc., is being developed. It is understood 
that the plan will involve the assigning of a 
kind of blanket preference rating (A-10) for 
certain public services to cover all contracts 
or orders for materials required for their 
proper repair and maintenance. 

Taxes. The question of how much depre- 
ciation to allow on newly constructed plants 
and newly installed machinery employed in 
defense work apparently is still an unsettled 
question as far as property taxation is con- 
cerned. The National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers points out that depreciation rates 
established for federal income tax purposes 
are in no way binding on local assessors in 
determining value for property tax purposes. 
Local assessors may use the 20 per cent de- 
preciation rate established by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for determining federal in- 
come tax liability, but they are not obliged 
to use it, notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly all the states which have corporation 
income tax laws have followed the federal 
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government’s lead in determination of depre- 
ciation rates. Property taxes are each year 
based upon present true values without re- 
spect to anticipated obsolescence at some 
future undeterminable date. 

Fair Rent Committees. Fair rent commit- 
tees have been organized in 21 municipalities 
of 10 states as part of a campaign to stabilize 
rents in defense areas throughout the coun- 
try. These committees are expected to give 
full representation to all sides of the rent 
question. Their formation in every defense 
area where exorbitant increases in rents have 
accompanied housing shortages is encouraged 
by the OPACS rent section. Two bulletins 
outlining organization procedure and con- 
taining detailed operating outlines are avail- 
able upon request from OPACS’ offices in 
Washington, D. C. 

Miscellaneous. The Office of Civilian De- 
fense, in cooperation with the governors and 
state defense councils, is now conducting a 
nationwide fire apparatus survey covering all 
municipalities over 5,000 population. . . 
National defense officials are considering the 
inauguration of a nationwide drive to en- 
courage local adoption for at least the dura- 
tion of the emergency of the federal plumb- 
ing code, recently developed and made 
available by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in order to permit greater saving in 
certain building materials. 


Polls Reveal Newspaper Articles 
Effective in Informing Public 


N advertisement-like newspaper series of 
articles on municipal activities is one 
of the most effective means of reaching the 
public. This conclusion is based on the re- 
sults of several public opinion polls recently 
conducted by the writer in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. The polls were taken before and after 
efiorts to inform the public on municipal 
problems. 

The educational efforts were of several 
types. Last December the city of Palo Alto 
sent to every household an attractive 24-page 
printed report. In April and May of this 
year the local daily newspaper published once 
a week on the front page a series of illus- 
trated articles on the city’s government, so 
simple as to resemble advertising technique. 
In May civic organizations and the city 
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jointly sponsored a one-day municipal open 
house and exposition. 

To determine what happened to the knowl- 
edge and attitudes of Palo Alto people as a 
result of each of these three reporting de- 
vices, the experimenter used the public 
opinion poll as a testing medium. Three sep- 
arate polls were taken, with identical ques- 
tionnaires: one in December, before any 
reporting effort had been made; the second 
in February, four weeks after distribution of 
the city’s first annual report; the third in 
May, immediately after the open house and 
the newspaper series. For each poll an equal 
number of persons were interviewed. The 
samples were chosen at random, but were 
made equal to each other and representative 
of the city as a whole by controlling the num- 
bers in each age, sex, and income group. 
The questions were simply worded and each 
dealt with a basic fact about city govern- 
ment which was also dealt with in each of 
the three reporting attempts. 

The polls showed that the public is almost 
completely uninformed on city affairs if no 
reporting is done by the city; that the an- 
nual report, however “streamlined,” seems 
to have little effect on popular attitudes and 
knowledge; that the open house reaches so 
few people as to have no effect; that the 
newspaper articles made a real change in 
what people knew about the city. 

Some of the important principles which 
seem to underlie successful municipal report- 
ing were revealed by the experiments: 

First, voters cannot be counted on to seek 
out education in civic affairs—they have to 
be hit on the head with it. The open house 
failed as an educational tool because attend- 
ance required volition on the part of the 
citizen. Similarly, 33 per cent of the cit- 
izenry did not see the annual report because 
it took volition on the part of wives to show 
it to their husbands. But everyone who re- 
ceived the daily newspaper saw the series of 
articles because it was physically impossible 
to avoid doing so if one picked up the news- 
paper. 

Second, people cannot be expected to wade 
through difficult text or to thumb many 
pages if the subject-matter is governmental. 
The report was most successful in its most 
pictorial aspects; least successful when it 
buried its information in lines of type. The 
newspaper series, on the other hand, bor- 
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rowed from the dollars-and-cents practice of 
the commercial advertiser, told its story 
quickly, vividly, and prominently. 

Third, expense is no criterion of effective- 
ness in municipal reporting. The municipal 
report cost $600, not including the services 
of the author, who is manager of the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce. The newspaper 
series cost $30, not including the services of 
the author, who was the writer. 

The radio and movies are still to be tested 
for effectiveness as vehicles of municipal 
reporting. Direct mail “advertising” is an- 
other promising medium of municipal educa- 
tion. But it seems clear that the annual re- 
port, unless considerably shortened—to three 
or four pages, perhaps—and considerably 
simplified, is of questionable value in the im- 
portant municipal job of telling the citizens 
what government is all about. — MrriAmM 
RouHER, National Women’s Public Service 
Fellow, 1940-41. 


Street Tree Program to Improve 
Appearance of City 


"THE city of Ames, Iowa (12,555), has 

adopted the policy of planting each year 
a limited number of street trees in the park- 
ing area between the sidewalk and curb, the 
entire expense to be paid out of general city 
funds. This year 400 trees have been planted 
mainly in front of vacant properties and to 
close up unsightly gaps between existing tree 
plantings. Five varieties of trees have been 
selected for planting by the city — elm, 
maple, oak, linden and hackberry. These 
hardy natives of this state are practically 
free from insects and disease. To continue 
the program of planting from 400 to 500 
trees each year the city has started a small 
municipal nursery covering about two acres. 
This nursery also is growing some shrubs 
which will be used by various municipal 
agencies in landscaping work. 

The city’s street tree program includes the 
care and maintenance of existing trees as 
well as those which are being planted. Prop- 
erty owners are encouraged to assist in the 
care of trees and are permitted to plant trees 
in front of their own property, but the trees 
and their location must conform to the gen- 
eral street tree plan. 

Planning for a street tree program was 
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begun in 1930, when the city made a survey 
of street trees. When the city plan commis. 
sion in 1939 brought this survey up to date 
it was found that 38 per cent of the total 
parking area available for planting was va- 
cant, consisting of gaps between existing 
tree plantings and treeless streets. The sur- 
vey also revealed that 28 per cent of the 
existing trees were undesirable because they 
were not fit for street tree use. Among these 
undesirable trees were poplar, ash, chinese 
elm, box elder, soft maple, and walnut. 

A street tree program adopted by the city 
plan commission suggested the need for a 
definite municipal plan of tree planting, re- 
moving, and maintenance. The city has 
started to carry out this plan and public 
response has been very favorable. The coun- 
cil in the near future will probably adopt a 
street tree ordinance which will set up stand- 
ards of spacing and care of street trees and 
provide for city control over tree plantings. 
This step, together with an educational pro- 
gram among property owners, should aid 
greatly in improving the appearance of the 
city—JoHN H. Ames, city manager, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Cincinnati Curbs Speeders with Stop 
Watch 


| Degen epee is using the stop watch to 
curb speeding motorists and reduce acci- 
dents. “Speed check zones” 113 feet long are 
established by two broad white lines across 
the street, usually near intersections. Police- 
men work the zones in pairs, one officer 
equipped with a stop watch having a 10- 
second face, and the other with a motorcycle 
or, on rainy days, a squad car. The former 
notes the time each vehicle takes to traverse 
the zone and refers to a speed table, calcu- 
lated on the basis of 110 feet, thus allowing 
for possible error on the part of the timer. 
The timer’s partner pursues violators and 
returns them to the speed zone to be cited 
for court. While bringing the violator back 
to the zone is not necessary, it is of educa- 
tional value, since scarcely one violator in 
20 finds fault with the system once he has 
seen it work and tested its accuracy, and 
about 95 per cent plead guilty in court. The 
system has helped cut traffic fatalities by 10 
over a similar period last year, and there 
have been 38 fewer accidents, despite a sharp 
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increase in traffic fatalities throughout the 
nation. The plan was placed in operation in 
March after study of its use in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and with approval of municipal 
court officials, the safety council, and citizens 
after an educational campaign was carried 
out through newspaper cooperation. 


Municipal Bonds Reach New High 
Price Level 


UNICIPAL bonds are now selling at 

the highest price levels, and the lowest 
yields (effective rates of interest or income), 
in history. Best grade state and city bonds 
are selling substantially above those of the 
federal government. The Bond Buyer’s 
Index (averaging prices of 20 bonds of first, 
second, and third grade) is about on a par 
with the current market price of the recently 
issued fully taxable government 2s due in 
1958, optional 1956, now quoted at around 
105. 

Many factors enter into this extraordinary 
picture, but overshadowing everything else 
is the federal government’s artificial control 
of the money market. The fact that a city 
may sell bonds in this market with coupon 
rates of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, according 
to maturity of the bonds, is not a true index 
of the financial strength of the municipality; 
it is a reflection of artificially depressed 
money rates, plus a substantial valuation 
placed by investors on the income tax free 
character of municipal securities. With re- 
spect to this latter factor it may be men- 
tioned in passing that abandonment by the 
United States Treasury of the issuance of 
tax-exempt government bonds and the rapid- 
ity with which outstanding exempt govern- 
ments may and undoubtedly will be retired 
through refunding and redemption assures a 
dwindling supply of tax-exempt bonds which, 
within a very short time, will result in an 
acute shortage of tax-exempt bonds. 

As the country moves in the direction of a 
war economy, municipalities will be con- 
fronted with problems, such as increased 
operating costs, sudden population shifts, 
reduced federal aid, and increasing competi- 
tion of federal borrowing—which conceivably 
may affect municipal credit and bond prices 
adversely. Thus far, however, the national 
program of preparation for war has been 
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“Tue Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX OF 
MunlicipAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
%o Yo %o Yo % 


jon, .......... 24% 230 278 336 260 
| SSEres 2.29 263 2.76 3.07 2.74 
a 243 2.70 280 3.05 2.90 
| ee 233 262 272 33D a835 
May ........... 226 259 278 308 309 
June ............ 2.14 3.00 266 3.05 3.04 
July ............ 2.07 267 2.66 3.00 3.06 
Am... 2 25s 2H 2 295 
SOE. cccnrsces Same One oe ae 
OB daminncsses Zoe oe 2598 36 
OCs iia: Bae ane 22m 24D 
ne 2.18 2.72 283 3.17 


Lowest Yield—2.07%, Aug. 1, 1941 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 


Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, August 2, 1941. 











helpful in stimulating municipal revenue col- 
lections and removing thousands of people 
from local relief rolls. With almost the entire 
world in the throes of war, few experts in the 
bond market are willing to express an opinion 
these days as to the long-range outlook for 
municipal securities, but it is rather gener- 
ally agreed that there is nothing in sight for 
the immediate future which should disturb 
the extremely favorable market now avail- 
able to any city or town desiring to market 
a bond issue for sound desirable public im- 
provements or to refund outstanding callable 
bonds in order to take advantage of lower 
interest rates ——SANDERS SHANKS, JR., editor, 
The Bond Buyer. 


Encourage Private Corporations to 
Redevelop Urban Slum Areas 


ECENT action of the New York state 

legislature in passing the Desmond- 
Mitchell Act—first of its kind in the country 
—permits all municipalities in the state to 
offer private corporations special induce- 
ments to redevelop slum areas, though at the 
same time restricting their activity by vari- 
ous controls to assure its being in the public 
interest. The special privileges granted 
redevelopment corporations include 10 years’ 
partial tax immunity, power of eminent 
domain as soon as 51 per cent of the 
necessary property has been acquired, and 
the right to obtain public land by either sale 
or lease on consent of the governing body 
concerned. The corporations may seek the 
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investment of funds from practically all 
types of public and private organizations or 
individuals. The local planning body must 
approve the location of each housing project 
in conformance to the master plan of the 
city. The “developers” must guarantee ade- 
quate public facilities such as water and 
light, and must assure dwellings of carefully 
defined adequacy for displaced families. 
Operating plans and finances must be ap- 
proved by a local public supervising agency 
within a year of creation of the corporation. 
Its earnings are limited to 5 per cent during 
the period of partial tax immunity, and no 
part of the redevelopment site may be sold 
or leased without consent of the supervising 
agency. 

Later, Illinois passed a similar bill, under 
which a redevelopment corporation whose 
project has been approved by a municipal 
redevelopment commission and the _ local 
planning agency can start condemnation pro- 
ceedings against minority property owners 
when 60 per cent of its building site by area 
has been obtained. Illinois projects will have 
no tax subsidy of any kind, and control by 
the redevelopment commission will terminate 
as soon as the corporation has completed re- 
development of the area and the project is 
ready for occupancy. Similar legislation has 
been under consideration in Michigan, Utah, 
and California. 


Illinois Cities to Issue Bonds to Pay 
Back Salaries 


— enable municipalities to pay back 
wages of police and firemen due under 
the state’s minimum wage law, the 1941 IIli- 
nois legislature enacted a measure permitting 
the cities to issue 20-year bonds for this 
specific purpose. Illinois’ 1937 act, under 
which payments have never been made, re- 
quired cities between 25,000 and 150,000 
population to pay policemen and firemen 
$175 a month, and cities from 10,000 to 
25,000, $150 a month. However, the gov- 
ernor vetoed a companion bill providing a 
method of raising funds to meet the require- 
ment. For two years the law’s constitution- 
ality was in question, and payments of the 
minimum wage were suspended. After the 
act finally was declared constitutional, it 
was amended to make the wage provisions 
dependent upon approval of the voters. This 
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amendment was held unconstitutional, leay- 
ing the original act in full force and the 
cities facing considerable back debt. The 
1941 act provides that bonds to cover back 
pay may be issued without a referendum 
vote, but makes no provision for meeting the 
future obligations of the original act. 

The Illinois situation is indicative of prob- 
lems found in three of the five other states— 
Arizona, Indiana, Montana, Texas, and 
Washington—enacting minimum wage-and- 
hour legislation for certain classes of munici- 
pal and state employees since 1935 without 
providing for additional funds to pay the 
wage increases. Cities have objected to the 
establishment of minimum wage scales for 
special groups of public employees, consider- 
ing it unsound to favor certain groups in 
salary treatment and pointing out that, with 
few exceptions, minimum wage laws have not 
been accompanied by added authority to tax 
for the required revenue. 


Safety Program Reduces Accidents 
and Insurance Costs 


Bowe city of Morganton, North Carolina, 
has proved that accidents among employ- 
ees of the city can be largely eliminated 
through education, competition, and by offer- 
ing incentives. During the year ending June 
30, 1941, the first year of the accident pre- 
vention campaign, there were but 12 acci- 
dents of which only two were compensation 
cases. This compares with 42 accidents of 
which five were compensation cases in the 
preceding year. Moreover, the premiums on 
workmen’s compensation insurance for 1941 
were 15 per cent lower than for the previous 
year, and a further reduction is anticipated. 
A few years ago, the city had such an un- 
favorable accident record that insurance 
companies refused voluntarily to handle 
insurance with the result that it was assigned 
to a company by the state industrial com- 
mission. 

Morganton has 43 outside employees in 
the police, fire, street, water and sewer, elec- 
trical, and sanitary departments. Because 
of the nature of their work, ordinary me- 
chanical safeguards are not always ap- 
plicable. At the beginning of the safety cam- 
paign it was found that the greater number 
of accidents were attributable to careless- 
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ness, ignorance, and alcoholism on the job. 
The latter cause was eliminated by separa- 
tion of guilty employees from the service. 
The remaining employees were willing to 
cooperate in the safety program not only 
because of personal losses through physical 
suffering and loss of time and income, but 
also because of the positive steps taken by 
the city government. Employees were shown 
how accidents are caused and how they can 
be prevented. An educational program was 
carried out through department heads, who 
tried to instill greater safety consciousness, 
and with the help of insurance company 
representatives, who made safety talks to 
groups of employees. Competition among 
employees was brought about mainly by 
means of a large poster placed where it could 
be frequently seen by most employees, and 
by listing the names of all employees by 
departments and indicating each month those 
having accidents. A small poster showed a 
comparison by departments. Another strong 
incentive was that of allowing each employee 
an additional one-half day’s vacation with 
pay for each accident-free three months’ 
period. 

The excellent results obtained in the acci- 
dent prevention campaign have justified the 
city in continuing this work. Employee 
morale has been improved. They take great 
pride in keeping their records free of acci- 
dents, not only beause of their interest in 
personal safety but also because of the rivalry 
between departments and the additional va- 
cation time allowed. The practice of hesitat- 
ing to report minor injuries has been dis- 
couraged because of possibility of serious 
results developing through lack of immediate 
proper medical attention. The city has bene- 
fited through reduced premiums for work- 
men’s compensation insurance which more 
than offsets the additional vacation time 
allowed.—C. F. Lewis, town manager, Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina. 
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City Issues Monthly Newspaper for 
Employees and Citizens 


‘oe city of Royal Oak, Michigan (25,- 
087), has begun publication of a monthly 
four-page lithoprinted newspaper, Municipal 
News. Its purpose is to promote good will 
and a better understanding by informing 
officials, employees, and citizens concerning 
various municipal problems. It does not at- 
tempt to cover daily activities of city depart- 
ments, which are covered by the local daily 
newspaper; it deals instead with municipal 
problems which would not ordinarily be con- 
sidered newsworthy by daily papers. Sub- 
jects discussed in the issue for June, 1941, 
included fire insurance rates, reasons for cur- 
tailing public improvements, how citizens 
can aid city in refuse collection work, sug- 
gestions for prevention of automobile thefts, 
and how the local public library aids in 
national defense. 

Material for the News is submitted by de- 
partment heads to the city manager, who 
reviews it and passes it on to James G. 
Matthews, municipal research analyst, for 
final editing. The finished copy is typewrit- 
ten and mounted on cardboard forms for 
reduction to a type size approximating that 
generally used in newspapers. The cost of 
lithoprinting is $6.00 for the first 100 copies 
and 60 cents for each additional hundred, 
not including the cost of zinc etchings when 
photographs are used. Thus the cost of paper 
and printing for 600 copies of the June issue 
was $12.25, including four photographs. Six 
hundred copies of the June issue were dis- 
tributed to city and school officers and em- 
ployees, and to churches and civic organiza- 
tions. A supply is kept on the desk of the 
charging clerk at the public library and on 
the counter in the city clerk’s office. Many 
favorable comments received by the city 
indicate that future issues may be mailed to 
a selected list—E. M. SHAFTER, city man- 
ager, Royal Oak, Michigan. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


. 














House Trailer Regulation 


PPROXIMATELY 250,000 trailers are now 
in use, and there are about 2,000 trailer 
“settlements” in the country, according to a re- 
port, House Trailer Regulation, just issued by the 
American Municipal Association. At least 37 
municipalities have enacted comprehensive ordi- 
nances which contain specific health provisions, 
while 20 direct the use and occupancy of trail- 
ers. In most of these ordinances the licensee 
of a trailer park is recognized as operating a 
commercial service and is made directly respon- 
sible for the condition of its facilities. The 
Evanston and Chicago ordinances specify that 
trailers must carry fire extinguishers. 


City Employees Go on Strike 


A four-day strike of street and other service 
employees in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, for in- 
creased wages and union recognition ended on 
June 19 when CIO leaders advised the recently 
formed local of the State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America to accept the city’s offer. 
Settlement is reported to include wage increases 
totaling about $30,000, as compared with de- 
mands that were said to total $350,000 if 
adopted in all departments. The union was not 
recognized as such, but the council agreed to 
deal with a committee of city workers in han- 
dling grievances. 


Curb on Street Sale of Edibles 


Syrup “snowballs” and ice-cream cones sold 
by street vendors went off the diets of Phila- 
delphia children July 1, when a new ordinance 
regulating the street sale of foods became effec- 
tive. Ices or frozen desserts, including ice 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


cream, may now be sold on the street only in 
their original package, and vendors must have 
a license, costing $2.00 and renewable every six 
months, to sell them. A food vendor filing ap- 
plication for a permit must show a doctor’s cer- 
tificate declaring him free from communicable 
and contagious diseases. The vendor’s stand, 
cart, or container for selling must be described 
in the application, along with the names of per- 
sons from whom he buys supplies and the loca- 
tion of his stand or route. 


Municipal Refuse Collection Increases 


More cities in the United States collect refuse 
under municipal collection systems than by any 
other method, a sampling survey of 190 repre- 
sentative municipalities by the American Public 
Works Association reveals. Refuse is collected 
by the municipality in 55 per cent, by contrac- 
tors in 18 per cent, by private refuse collectors 
paid directly by property owners in 11 per cent, 
and by combinations of the three types of 
service in 16 per cent of the 190 cities. Com- 
pared with a wider survey of 566 cities made 
about ten years ago, the current report shows a 
relative increase in the number of municipalities 
making their own collections, and a decrease in 
the number with private collection. 


Decline in Per Capita Debt 


The downward trend in per capita municipal 
debt of cities over 30,000 population, first 
noticed in 1935, has continued through 1941. 
Between 1940 and 1941, per capita gross debt 
of 234 cities of over 30,000 population has de- 
creased from $146.37 to $142.59, and per capita 
net debt (exclusive of utilities) from $93.45 to 
$90.40. These are some of the conclusions of 
an article in the June, 1941, issue of the 
National Municipal Review. 


New Fiscal Year Adopted by Idaho 


Idaho has changed its fiscal year to end on 
June 30, thus leaving only nine states whose 
fiscal years end on other dates. They are 
Alabama, Maryland, and Wyoming (Septem- 
ber 30); Massachusetts (November 30); Mis- 
souri and Ohio (December 31); Washington 
(March 31); Pennsylvania (May 31); and 
Texas (August 31). 
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To Establish Municipal Parking Lots 


The city of Kansas City, Kansas, under a 
1941 law, is proceeding with the establishment 
of six off-street parking lots along the two streets 
running parallel on each side of the main busi- 
ness street. A benefit district has been created, 
and 70 per cent of the property owners in this 
district have petitioned the city for the parking 
lots. It is estimated by the city engineer that 
the grading and improvement of the lots, with 
six-inch concrete, together with markers and 
lighting, will cost approximately $120,000, 90 
per cent of which will be levied against the 
property in the benefit district and the city at 
large paying the remaining 10 per cent. It is 
estimated that the maintenance of the six lots 
will cost about $8,000 a year. 


Tin Can Salvage Earns Profit 


Tin can salvage amounting to two and one-half 
or three tons a day is making a small profit 
for the Washington, D. C., Suburban Sanitary 
District, Hyattsville, Maryland. The salvage was 
begun several years ago, after construction of an 
incinerator, when the volume of tin cans was 
found to be so great that the limited dumping 
space would soon become filled. The plan of 
baling and selling the tin cans was adopted to 
reduce the volume and prolong the life of the 
dump rather than to make a profit. For the 
salvage job one man uses a baling machine to 
compress the cans into small bundles of 35 
pounds each. Net profit from sale of the cans is 
about $3.50 per ton. 


Garbage Can Rental Facilitates Collection 


By renting garbage cans to householders and 
other refuse producers, Lansing, Michigan, auto- 
matically assures the use of standard refuse re- 
ceptacles and at the same time partially finances 
collection costs. Since refuse is collected by 
exchanging cans at the householder’s back door, 
the requirement of uniform receptacles made 
the municipal ownership and rental plan the 
only feasible means of standardization. Each 
container rents for $2 a year, or $1.50 if paid in 
advance; householders sign an agrecment for the 
service and must pay the city for any can lost 
or damaged. Rental of cans to insure their uni- 
formity with respect to adequacy and sanita- 
tion could be employed in any city, whether or 
not the exchange method of collection is used, 
according to the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation. 


Advertise Sale of Tax-Reverted Property 


Rochester, New York, recently used with suc- 
cess a Sunday newspaper advertisement, in addi- 
tion to the regular ad required by law, in selling 
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property acquired through tax foreclosure. Such 
property acquired by the city is inspected for 
repair needs and monthly rental contracts are 
drawn and executed by the occupants, if any. 
A photograph of the property, a property record 
card, and a rental folder are placed in the files. 
Other features include a job order record system 
for all repairs, payment for all expense of prop- 
erty maintenance from the rental fund (com- 
posed of rental receipts), and sales made at 
public auction only after prospective purchasers 
have made tentative offers at definite cash 
prices. 


Advertise for Refunding Plan 


The city of Newark, New Jersey, this month 
published a unique advertisement inviting bond 
houses and interested persons to submit to the 
city a plan for refunding its outstanding indebt- 
edness, which now amounts to a little more than 
$109,000,000 and is payable at various times up 
to 1984. The proposals are to set forth the 
schedule of refunding, the plan of readjustment 
proposed, statement of the amount annually re- 
quired for debt service under the proposal, and 
the compensation to be paid by the city to the 
firm or person who would carry out the refund- 
ing plan. 


Complaints Must Be Filed with Assessor 


White Plains, New York, has amended its 
charter to improve its assessment procedure. 
The amendment provides that “any person who 
shall have made a written application to the 
assessor for the change or correction of any 
property may file with the board of review a 
notice of appeal,” but, “no appeal to the board 
of review shall be considered unless written 
application shall previously have been presented 
to the assessor.” This follows out one of the 
recommendations of the National Association 
of Assessing Officers that “aggrieved taxpayers 
should be required to file their complaints in 
writing with the assessor or with the proper 
board of review within a reasonably short time 
after the completion of the original assesment 
roll.” 


Incorporation of Small Municipalities 


During the last decade, 1930 to 1940, 432 for- 
merly unincorporated population centers, ham- 
lets, and villages were launched on independent 
corporate careers. The largest number are lo- 
cated in west south central, west north central, 
and mountain states. The average population 
of these places was 481 persons. Between 1910 
and 1920, there were 1,290 new incorporations 
with an average population of 569, and between 
1920 and 1930 there were 1,239 new incorpora- 
tions with an average population of 485. 
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Utah Authorizes Special Defense Tax 


Special authority to levy taxes to raise money 
for the purpose of defraying expenses of fur- 
nishing facilities for national defense was 
granted to cities having a population of 50,000 
or over (affecting Salt Lake City alone) at the 
second special session of the Utah Legislature. 
Under this law effective July 15, 1941, Salt 
Lake City’s commission may levy additional 
taxes on real or personal property at a rate not 
to exceed 2.5 mills on the dollar. 


A 25-Year Tree Planting Program 


A 25-year program of planting and scientific 
shade-tree care has been completed in Lansing, 
Michigan. The city forestry department set up 
in 1915 has planted 14,126 shade trees since 
1930, most of them coming from the depart- 
ment’s three-acre nursery. With 90 per cent of 
Lansing’s 200 miles of streets fully planted, 
this phase of the program will be finished by 
1945. The scientific care program is continuous, 
involving insect and disease control, trimming 
and pruning, injection of balanced fertilizer 
into the soil, and cutting down trees of no value. 
The department’s force varies from 25 in the 
summer to 10 in the winter. 
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TVA Pays States and Counties 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has recently 
announced that during the year ending June 30, 
1941, taxes and tax equivalents paid by the 
Authority and by municipalities will total 
$3,300,000, equaling property and business taxes 
collected from the property when privately 
owned. Tax losses to states and counties, how- 
ever, have resulted from municipal purchases 
of power property, most of the municipalities 
not having paid the equivalents of the state and 
county property taxes to those jurisdictions. 


Miami Controls Termite Controllers 


Miami, Florida, has passed an ordinance to 
protect homeowners against illegal termite con- 
trollers who profess to control termites that are 
not termites but flying ants, which are similar 
to termites in appearance. Exterminators often 
take advantage of this by pointing out to home- 
owners the presence of the flying ants and 
agreeing, for a fee, to kill them off. Now, how- 
ever, the chief building inspector of Miami 
requires “structural insect controllers” to secure 
licenses at his office and to qualify for the li- 
cense by passing a quiz. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


EDERAL Government. (1) Economist, 
$2,600 to $5,600 a year. (2) Auditors’ posi- 
tions in Quartermaster Corps of the War De- 
partment, $2,600 to $5,600. Applications will 
be received until further notice and certification 
will be made as employees are needed. (3) 
Superintendent of Building Maintenance at 
$2,600 to $3,800 a year. Closing date for appli- 
cations is August 26, 1941. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained at any 
first- or second-class post office or from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
CREWE, VIRGINIA (2,048). City Manager. 
Council desires man with engineering experience 


as soon as possible. 
L. H. Wilson, mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


ALpeN A. Lewis, captain in the Houston, 
Texas, police department, and previously in the 
San Antonio, Texas, and Wichita, Kansas, police 
departments, became chief of police of Saginaw, 
Michigan, on August 1. 

KENNETH O. WARNER, director of the North- 
west Regional Council and one-time member of 
the staff of the American Municipal Association, 
has been appointed professor of political science 
and head of the department at the University of 
Tennessee. Mr. Warner was formerly director 
of the Arkansas Municipal League. 


Starting salary $2,400. 
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R. C. Hoppe 


M. Perry Hobbs.—Appointed the first 
town and village manager of Northfield, Ver- 
mont, on July 1, 1941. Born at Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, on June 12, 1907. Educa- 
tion: B. S. in civil engineering, 1928, North- 
eastern University; also studied at Suffolk 
Law School. Experience: city engineering 
department, Waltham, Massachusetts, 1928; 
town engineer, Mansfield, Massachusetts, 
1929-31; manager for private real estate 
interests, 1932-33; town engineer’s office, 
Norwood, Massachusetts, 1933-34; and town 
engineer, Mansfield, 1934 until appointed 
manager at Northfield. 

R. C. Hoppe.—Appointed city manager 
of Sweetwater, Texas, on June 5, 1941. Born 
in Fort Worth, Texas, on May 5, 1905. 
Education: two years in electrical engineer- 
ing at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Ex- 
perience: project, resident, and assistant dis- 
trict engineering positions with Texas High- 
way Department, at Abilene, Texas, 1925-35; 
assistant district director and superintendent 
of operations, WPA, Abilene, Texas, 
1935-37; and city engineer of Abilene, 
Texas, 1937, until present appointment. 

Wyly Keith. — Appointed city manager 
of Atoka, Oklahoma, on July 10, 1941. Born 
in Jasper, Tennessee, on February 10, 1894. 
Education: One year at University of Arkan- 
sas. Experience: employed by Ford Motor 


Joun D. LANGE 
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Company for more than 14 years. 

John D. Lange. — Appointed first city 
manager of Palm Springs, California, effec- 
tive September 1, 1941. Born in New York 
City on December 8, 1905. Education: B.S. 
degree, 1928, New York University, in eco- 
nomics and finance; correspondence courses, 
Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. Experience: chief service clerk, 
United Motors Service, New York, 1928-29; 
in New York brokerage firms, 1929-30; in 
department store management, 1930-36; 
field technician, Public Administration Serv- 
ice, Chicago, 1936-40; administrative assist- 
ant and assistant community manager, 
Greendale Project, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, as well as village treasurer and 
assistant to village manager, village of 
Greendale, Wisconsin, 1940-41. 

Claude E. Peavy. Appointed city 
manager of Bakersfield, California, on May 
26, 1941. Born in Falconer, New York, on 
July 2, 1901. Education: A.B. in mechan- 
ical engineering, Stanford University, 1923. 
Experience: draftsman and engineer, Pacific 
Portland Cement Company, San Francisco, 
1923-25; engineer, foreman, division super- 
intendent, Shell Oil Company of California, 
Los Angeles, 1925-40; and consulting petro- 
leum technologist, November, 1940, to time 
of appointment as city manager. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











LocaAL PLANNING ADMINISTRATION. By 
Ladislas Segoe and others. The Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. June, 1941. 
684pp. $7.50. Correspondence course, $35. 
This volume differs from other publications in 

the planning field because it discusses the “how” 

instead of the “what” of municipal planning. It 
approaches planning from the point of view of 
those who are charged with the responsibility 
for developing and administering such programs. 

This volume is the tenth and final of the series 

of textbooks used by the Institute in corre- 

spondence courses in municipal administration. 

The Institute is conducted by the International 

City Managers’ Association. 


MunicipAL MANAGEMENT. By Thomas H. 
Reed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 1941. 665pp. 
$4.00. 

The purpose of this book, according to its 
Foreword, is “to indicate how the municipality 
should be organized and what procedures it 
should use in discovering what to do and how 
to do it.” The material is organized into 24 
chapters arranged under the main _ headings: 
basic administrative relationships; financial man- 
agement; other staff activities; and management 
of operating services. 


TIME ON THEIR HANps. By C. G. Wrenn 
and D. L. Harley. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 266pp. $2.00. 

This book discusses the recreational status of 
young people, points out how the situation needs 
to be altered, and indicates what part various 


agencies can take in effecting the necessary 
changes. 


HousInc YEARBOOK, 1941. Coleman Wood- 
bury and Edmond H. Hoben, editors. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
405pp. $3.00. 

The Yearbook not only contains a great deal 
of timely material on defense housing but also 
data on other housing problems. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WorKS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. The Institute for Training in Mv- 
nicipal Administration, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. Revised 1941. 379pp. 
$7.50. Correspondence course, $35. 

This book is a complete revision of the first 
edition published in 1935. It treats the admin- 
istrative aspects of the work of the public works 
department and its correlation with other de- 
partments and with the city government as a 
whole. 


Merit SystEM INSTALLATION: PROBLEMS 
AND PROCEDURES IN ESTABLISHING A Pus- 
LIC PERSONNEL AGENCY. By the staff of 
Public Administration Service. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 58pp. $1.50. 
This little manual provides the framework for 

solving the principal problems in personnel ad- 
ministration, such as the organization of a per- 
sonnel department; recruitment and examina- 
tions; the position-classification plan; the pay 
plan; development of administrative rules; the 
operation of the personnel agency; and estab- 
lishing and sustaining goodwill. 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING STATEMENTS. By 
the National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting. Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
Revised edition, June, 1941. 206pp. $2.00. 
This new book places greater emphasis on the 

importance of the financial report, and on its 
relationship to fund accounting, budgeting, and 
classification of accounts, than was done in the 
first edition which was published in 1936. The 
book also presents some of the more important 
financial statements to be prepared during the 
fiscal period, includes an accounting terminology, 
and presents a summary of the principles of 
municipal accounting. 


House TRAILER REGULATIONS. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 48pp. $1.00. 
New phases of the trailer problem in defense- 

connected areas are presented together with an 

analysis of recent ordinances. 
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